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to college, over 55 per cent, of the boys in the upper classeb of high schools are
not sufficiently advanced even to compete for that simple test before they have
reached the age of 13 and many of these have reached a considerably older age.
Thus the former category of boys are denied the bracing benefits of school life,
while the latter category are prolonging unduly their literary studies. About half
of the candidates for matriculation are unsuccessful in the effort and thus represent
a sad waste of effort,

There is a similar waste of effort in the university stage. It has been calculated
that only 25 per cent, of those who enter a university succeed late in taking a
degree within the normal period of time ; the universities are therefore congested^ by
large numbers of students who are not fitted to benefit by university teaching.
And then, over and above these disappointments, there is the nightmare of unem-
ployment among the educated classes.

A remedy often proposed for these evils is a further stiffening of the standards
of university examinations; but such action, in my opinion, would be both
premature and ineffective. It would either accentuate the waste, serious enough
already, by prolonging still further the unfruitful labours of those whose bent does
not He in literary studies ; or it would be a means of denying educational facilities
to students, merely because they had no bent for literary education.

I therefore suggest that the Punjab University Committee were correct in their
contention that university reform in itself would be of little value and that to
become effective it should be based on a drastic reconstruction of the school system,
by means of which boys would be diverted at an earlier stage either to occupations
or to vocational training in separate institutions. This contention has been
unanimously endorsed by the recent Universities Conference.

The present drift of students, whatever be their bent and their capacities, is
due very largely to the fact that all pupils, even at the primay state, are taught on
the assumption that they will eventually proceed to a university. The solution is to
provide separate stages of education, each with a well-defined objective and to en-
sure that pupils shall attain the objective of each particular stage, which they
attempt.

The primary stage should be one of five years, on the completion of which
literacy should have been attained. Primary schools should therefore comprise five
classes, and not, as is often the case, only three ; they should be wisety distribu-
ted , inspection should be helpful as well as critical; the teachers should not only
have been well-trained, but in rural areas should be in sympathy with rural requi-
rements. On the completion of this stage, the majority of pupils would enter upon
the work of life, invigorated by the attainment of literacy.

Over and above the primary stage, there should be a shortened secondary course,
which would provide a good general education, untrammelled by university require-
ments, for boys up to about the age oi fifteen. On the completion of this stage,
many again, would be absorbed into the humbler occupations of life, others would
receive vocational training with the advantage of having acquired a suitable basis
of general training; others, again, would prepare themselves for admission to a
university. As soon as alternative facilities for vocational training had been provi-
ded, universities would be fully justified in improving their standards of teaching
and exmination.

Such, in brief, is the scheme of reconstruction, which has recently been
propounded by the Government of the United Provinces, and on which opinions have
been solicited. There must inevitably be differences of opinion in matters of detail :
I myself regret that a three-years degree course has not been proposed as a period
of two years is too short for a University or a college to impress its influence on
the students ; but as to the general scheme of reconstructioa there can scarcely be
two opinions. Schools and colleges will then have their own objective and one
which should be within their own objective, one which should be within the com-
petence of each : the bugbear of biennial examinations will have been reduced and
each examination will become solely the means of testing whether candidates have
achieved the objective of that particular stage ; pupils will be provided with an
education best suited to their attainments. Within the frame-work schools should
attain greater freedom, which is most desirable. A lead has therefore been given,
the question is whether we shall respond to fthat lead*